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Two exercises that can be used with journalism 
students to help them clarify and think through the editorial process 
are the repertory grid and the coorientation model. A technique 
developed in England by the'= followers of psychologist George Kelly, 
the repertory grid asks students to rank ten or twelve authors on 
criteria such as social acceptability, professional effectiveness, 
and liberalism-conservatism. 'The student then decides which authors 
are closest and which are farthest from his or her "ideal self" and 
••actual self." The follow-up discussion clarifies the issues involved 
in defining oneself, (or a more detailed analysis is achieved through 
,the use of a computer). The second exercise, the coorientation model, 
requires ^students to rank oir rate story titles or leads according to 
interest or probable -readership for themselves and for a clearly 
defined audience. These ratings are then compared with hyppthetical 
play in- editing a publication or with actual survey results of ^ " 
audience ratings. Effective. use of these two techniques involves 
consl-stent discussion and evaluation on the individual level, along 
with statistical analyses- (Author/MAI) 
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Ordinarily, we play games for personal entertainment. . 
But teachers have long recognized that games also -can 
serve to stimulate thought and learning. This paper 
describes two kinds of "editorial games" — along with 
variations — which the authors use in a variety of 
classes, Bisth games stem from well-known theories 
about communicatien processes and serve the twin pur- 
poses of stimulating understanding and introspectioni - 

The first game uses the so-called Repertory Grid, a 
technique developed in England but based, on the "personal 
construct" work of the lalte George Kelly, an American, 
Its principal purpose is to help students aeeess their 
professional values and priorities. 

The second type of exercise draws on the coorientation 
model proposed by Theodore Newcomb and later elaborated 
by McLeod and Chaffee, among others, Ratings of hypo-, 
thetical stories. allow the student to compare news values 
with actual publication decisions, or with audience 
ratings. 

In order to understand how, or v/hy, either game is 
played, a little background needs to precede the tale 
of our experiences-i- - -We- wi-ll--dea-l^^~^i with -the 

less elaborate of the two , the ' Repertory Grid (from 
now on, simply "the grid,"), 

Although he was not the first to observe it, Kelly has 
made perhaps the most elaborate modern explanation of 
how a- person makes sense of his world. ^ The basic 
theory says that we see the world through a series of 

constructs," or judgmental roadmaps that guide us 
in situations, events and observations. Another 
metaphor might be the pigeonholes in an old-fashioned 
editor's rolltop desk. In order . to .avoid total con- 
fusion with bur experiences , we order each by placing 
it in a predefined niche or category,- This filing 
takes ^place for what we expect to happen as well* 
Kelly s fundamental postulate is that we constantly 
make predictions about thf.vworld around us. Usually, 
we remain unaware that we are making these predictions i 
and we remain equally ignorant of ;the criteria on 
which these predictors are based. The grid was 
suggested by Kelly as a moans to lifting that veil. 
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Development and testing of the" grid remained until the 
work in the i960 a of two English psychologists, David 
Bannister and J.M.M. Mair of Bexley Hospital in Kent, 
initially they weed the grid to help sort out the 
- confused perceptions of schizophrenics and other psvchi- 
atric patients. Others have since extended their work 
to a variety of other populationsi • television viewers, • > 
adolescents'^ and prisoner85 among them. Consultants 
in industry and politics alike have used the grid in 
n^^i«2T°V''?^:^®^ clarification.- The technique is 
probably best described in Bannister and Mair's book 
The Evaluation of Personal Constructs .^ 

>The grid is nothing more than an attempt to 'have the 
■ abject sketch out a uni-v^erse of values on a specified 
matrix, using defined stimuli. The instructor can 
■cnen examine that induced picture and work with the 
student to examine the meanings therein. Although a 

^io^Jnl^jr^"*^? ^^?.?f'''' developed, to look af cSrrela- • 
tion coefficients within the grid?., "eyeballing" / 

aS?'?M«nJ^;''^?\r i'^tellig^^nt student can provide 
Bufaicient insights for most purposes, 

The_size of the grid most often used is 12/by/l2. 
un the left and righthand margins are twelve pairs 
or dichotomous categories or ^constructs" similar 
dur^-W ^^ii-^J?? semantic differential proce- 

Usually the investigator provides half to 
11^!^..? °? these pairs, using knovm "old reliables.^" 
"•^"cn5?f??^*^ Journalism students includei . 

?2SH?'^^ ACCEPTABLE/SOCIALLY UNACCEPTABLE ' 
INNOVATIVE, LIKES CHANGE/TRADITIOW-BOUND 

ACTUAL-LIKE I AM/AS I AM NO^T ^^^i- 

'tu ^ ^^^^ ^° I WOULD NOT like' TO BE 

The student is asked -to fill in the remaining pairs, 
using those provided as examples but not dictates of the 
types needed,- Thus, other, salient constructs a^y appeal, 

?5"«IJv?!l* Pfir« arranged in t^^o vertical columns 

iiankmg^ the page, the student is then asked to arrange a 
h^^^?!^.;^i °^ persons (usually 12) on the ' 

eff«o??v^ t^^f'^^'S'" between them. We have found it most 
ture f^'Piliar names in journalism or lltera- 

+0 hA +J student 18 assured that there is no wrong way 

1^0 nLes^fj:'l*r^^"« ""^^ ^^^.^^^^^^ are filled in fn^^ 

ar« ^^^nfaifJ \ corresppnding:ile4;ter«-^Or~numbe-r8-)^ 

are repeated onXany individual line. A tia'. Hmi + 

usually 20 to 30\minutes-i8 set so that ISe stud^^i 

r:?irctLr?hn"i'^ without time fSrW^'or undue 
reflection about consistency or meaning. 
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Only after the sjbudent completeB the grid does the instructor 
explain the meaning knd uoefulness of the game. Usually 
grids from pkst olasses are used for this purpose to avoid 
embarasfiment or hasty judgments on the part' of the instructor/ 
^interpreter. It is important that the student leaves the 
class understanding that the grid is a , tool for under- 
standing professional development,, not diagnosing ill« 
real or imagined, ^ 

We have used the grid principally in magazine writing 
and mass media and society classes. In the former, the 
names suggested are usually well-known stylists (Hemingway,, 
Dickens, Bellow, Tom Wolfe; or well-published practitioners 
(Talese, Steinem, Bagdikian) with equally well-discussed 
professional values. In the mass media setting, we 
usually use journalists who have participated in previously 
examined ethical situations (Woodward and Bernstein, Rather, 
Larry Flynt) , 

Not surprisingly, the student writer often produces grids 
that are highly representative of his writing models — and 
often I of his good arid bad habits,* On examination, the 
student can.be made to see how these models may contribute - 
to his writing performance and his aspirations, "Why 
did you define Gloria Steinem as more effective profes- 
sionally than Tom (not Thomas) Wolfe?" The student's 
answei;* to that question usually reveals an important 
value that has remained unvoiced and perhaps unrealized 
until now. Although office conferences are the b^st 
time to examine the grid, the discussions usually carry 
over into th^ next classes, 

A comparison of the grids filled out by those in the basic 
writing class and the grids of the same students in Ad-winced 
Magazine .Writing is often revelatory. Students are able to 
see how their values have changed as their interests and" 
experiences grew. No student can possibly remember how 
the grid was .filled out the first time , and the changes 
produced are/ normally not the result of chance. 

In mass me&ia , we have used the grid as part of- the final 
examinati/on* Students are then asked to, relate their grid- 
to their' professional values as related to their judgments 
of .those persons named and ranked. This also can be the 
■topic/of office' conferences and class discussions. However, 
-^he_grid__alao_has_pro-veja-jrB.e^l^ • s 

self-examination of values and ethios. 



Ay mentioned, the primary purpose of the ferid in this 
. ontext is to stimulate self-examination in areas often 
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cotiside-red an impenetrable ••black box." Caution should be 
used in dictating meanings to the student. In particular, 
values not present on the extremes of the construct pairs 
Are difficult to interpret. Those closest to -the middle 
of the spectrum probably represent little difference 
amongst them. 

In contrast to the work done on psychiatric groups, w% 

have no evidence that the grid in normal persons such as 

journalism students has anything other than heuristic 

value. However, we are collecting series and sets of 

grids to attempt to see if meaningful value patterns 

might someday be established. Until then the grid teaches lil 

Ma,ny writers fear that the "creative flame" might be 
snuffed out if too finely examined. Our experience with 
the grid suggests that, at least for student journalists, 
writing can become . stronger as it becomes less mysterious 
and more self-confident. 



The coorientation games we have been experimenting with 
are of three kinds. All seem to have" value in teaching, 
editing. Each permits a student to get a taste of applied 
theory while sayingi "Hey, I did that. I wonder/why?" 

The games center on two questions asked by a thoughtful 
editor, particularly 6n magazines but increasingly also 
An newspapers. First, how closely does my thinking' about 
editorial matter resemble my audience's? "And second, if 
there is a difference i which perspective (mine or my 
audience's) is most important? 

Befare describing these games, we should consider why 
such questions need classroom attention. . 

First, in the absence of contrary evidence, it's natural 
to assume others define the world pretty much as you do.^ 
Newspaper-oriented editing instructors may unintentionally 
encourage a lack of thought about audiences. Such concepts 
ai balance ( hard vs . soft news, local v&. state vs. hational- 
int ernaptibnal ) and news elements (consequence, conflict, 
human interest, novelty, etc.) call attention to the message 
and the event reported more than to audienee interests and 
needs. '/ • — , : - , 



In the "real world" of jpumalism, space and time pressures 
often preclude thought a;n<i| study about audiences. 9 Such 
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neglect also may exist where a "particular job involves contact 
with new. sources but little thought about 'overall news play. 10 

+!?f«j*""*^!i^' ?feh «=°'^eJ^V'^"cy (assuming an editor's audience 
a^i^^L^? ^he editor does X pays off only where there is also 
an f nJf^i* i!?. plain English, you can accurately assume that 
an audience thinks as you do, only if, in fact, it dees. And 

^ typical of the total population. John- 
«n ? colleagues found them to be. well educated and' . 

on the whole, from "established and predominant culjEural 
groups in society. "11 Also. . critics such as Maye?^ ac^uge 

exc!u^foS^%°^S'^*^"^"« political perspectiv^'^^o the * 
exclusion or others. 

The second questi.on asks whether, assuming some difference 
between the two , one should follow his audience, his "own 
Z^U. This lies at the heart of much . 

ae Date and change m contemporary journalism. 

Norman Cousins has argued cogently for the "own nose" 
approach in editing an opinion magazine. If a publication 
idi^nv.^^^^''^^^S^^'' * message, it must come from the 
■:?ne\°"co\rr?hr?ve!:«"'- ^'""^^^ ^ .i 

^IJ^v.f^^^!^^'^!^®'-^' research suggests that we rely 

toJ^«V^^f our agendas-tp heirus decide what^ 

not Sein Li^K?^ "'^J^^ attention.!-^ Clearly an editor can- . 
not help -set his audience's agenda while following it 

iirown ^^il!""'^ * -^-^^^ °^ ^he dfg dhasing 



aud^onn^^^r:,^^""^' ^J^hf^ powerful forces are calling for 
audience study as a basis for choosing all media content 

w?de:S?^ar^- ^""T- "^^^'P^ in Trnewsr^ong^ 

mark«t« fnH^Jh'-^^'-"^ magazine practice of^analyiing ^ 
-markets, and the current concern (if not panic) about 

th^^^^^^ seem"^to.p^int°?i 



decisions must strike a balance 
Jlso a l^liT'-'i^.^^^ audience and retaining one *s autonomy. 
Also, a young editor needs to note other factors. A very 
fo^^Sf may interest much of, the audience (I^d 

fairl^ Jirn?«v* "^^^y ^^^^^^ s^ill deserve 

watSL-^ 4S /^^^^^ press as 

watchdog may think otherwise, a growing body of literature 
shows sources, do play a role in tditorial decisions!?^ 



ERIC" 
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In sum, an editing class should emphasize that a) journalist 
and audience perspectives may differ, b) where they do ^ intel- 
ligent editing draws on both, and c) other factors such as 
news sources and story conseciuence also play a part. The 
exercises described next focus on these points. 

A. EDITOR--AND-/LUDiENCE^^ 

Here we be^'in with a> batch of news stories or leads. About. 
18-to-20 are typically chosen from recent magazines and/or 
newspapers. These include a variety of articles (hard vs.. 
soft I local Vs. state vs. national vs. international! human 
interest vs. foreign policy, etc.). McLeod £t^ al,. suggest 
at least BO-to-ZS"" leads or item titles may be desirable.''"* 
But our experience indicates even 20 may be ha.rd to handle, 
especially for a general population sample. 
• ^ ■ . 

People are asked to rank news leads or rate them on a 5*-point 
or 7-point scale.' Ranking is more time-consuming and may 
require finer discrimination among stories than a journalist 
or reader typically dpes or can achieve. However « where 
feasible, a complete rank ordering provides a detailed 
picture ^' of editorial preferences.. 

In one variety of this game, we first ask. students to rate 
or rank the leads from separate perspectives i 

•-theirj own as n49ws consumers, resigning the?r role 
as'~>e(iitors. We call this the EO (editor's own) 
rating. 

--theS audience's as they estimate it. This is tlie 

— ^EA rat i-ng-(-audienGe-^ viewpoint as. parceived by ari.^ 

- editor) . _ 

Then we may use a ci*y directory oir map to draw a general 
population sample from town or campus and have each student 
interview perhaps five people.. In the interview, respondents 
rate or rank leads as to general interest or probability 
of reading, creating still a third rating — the AO (audience ^s 
own) . . . " 

A class of 15rto-20 can cover 75-to-lOO respondents quite 
easily. Summing riatings or rank scores (ari4 Sinking the 
scummed ranks if .they are used) , we come up with an overall 
AO data set quite easily. Chaffee and others have noted 
problems with aggregating coorientational data. in research.^" 
However, the technique seems . useful in classroom work as 
long as persoji^to-persbn variation in assessment Is noted 
carefully by the class. 
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class m^mh^r three coorientation indices for each 

cien? ?rf wf;h"J»?^ "^^S product-moment correlation coelfi- 

coefficienr?r T^-^^ '^^^S Spearman rank-correlation 

coeiiicient {r.g) with ranked responses t : 

- "'bft^f^S^ ijf • - resemblance 

•J^®^^^'^^^^^ own-assessment and that which 
he attributes to the-audience. ^ ^ wnicn 

own and audx^ftde^s awn viewpoints. 

^II*%f?ort°""?L*^J same takes . time^ . 

nalisn, and shl^^lt ft rlllul ^^dav J^^^f* precision jour- 

j-L relaxes to day-to-day editing problems 

sessiSS^"' I^Si^fSJ^®"* variant can be completed in one class 
InlV^aik^ an1n?e^?^Ser7j?ranr^r^\'"'? pairs?%acr'' 
pair dislusses new2 Eacii 

interests. a^J So%'r„rt\s'k ft^^j^^^jJ^S/-^""* 

amounts to f sS^^^^^d^L^^re^S^erSt^e'^j; ?„f^II?s%=nco'S^'^ 

oroad categories like economics or. human interest and these 



aren't very helpful. For example, a . self-proclaimed foreign 
affairs buff will often downgrade a particular story from 
abroad. The complexity of news assessjiaent became especially 
apparent one day when a student explained that- he *d given 
high play' to a story on Rosalyn Carrier because Sos9.Iyn 
resembled hij mother* 

In follow-up discussion II and 12 can focus on tha two or 
three stories about which they> disagree most. And they ask 
why — what perceptions of the stories and setting led to 
differences. 

20 

Audience ratings have limited validity^ and take time to 
collect. Fortunately, games played without them msiy shed 
some light. An editor can consider the audience only ai'^ter 
estimating, its interests.. Thus, in light of its central role, 

merits- study with or without audience-own data, as in the 
remaining exercises. ■ • . 

B. EDiTpii-PUBLi Cation gajvse 

This exercise . involves taking a list uf stories which have 
broken recently and gauging relative erriph^sis in -a local 
paper or maga^iine* Content data, perhaps in the form of 
Budd attention scores, 2^ can be compareid with each student's 
own EO and EA . prof iles. Also, an editor from, the publication 
studied'can come in and comment on s|>ecifio decisions* 

This approach introduces live editorial decision makers and 
their products. Without such '^re^^^ journalism, stu- 

dents are likely to lose enthusiasm. 

C. EDITOR ONLY GAME 

Here, we begin with a three-sided mode-1— muGh— like -th<^— tra- — — - 
ditional coorientation diagram, EO and EA are obtained ^ 
much as before » and congruency is csoTtiputed. 

However, in place of audience data , we ask the editoi: to 
assume he or she is editing a paper or magazine and must 
choose among the stories presented. The editor is asked 
to rate or rank these as to play warranted. This yields 
a. news- judgment (NJ) profile. 

With these data in hand, we can construct two a'dditional 

indices for each student editprr 

•^(EG NJ) • index of autonomy > Where the NJ ^ 
Qiha Euratings or rajikings are similar ^ an editor 
appears to be "following his own nose^'* - 

— ' ^(EA NJ) • ^^^^^ f ollowership , A high score " 
rferi^cxs an /apparent tendency to "think as you 
think the audience does" when making content choices* 
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followe?3hrr^anv^° ifj^''^ one • s autonomy score from Ms 
thi "^^s resulting number is positive. 

• ^^«.J*^*°^^emphasizes followership more than autonomy. 
If the number if negative, autonomy hold's, sway" ^ ^ , - . 

tco^rri^LSv'^ TM^r'''^" to give each student his own 
aS2onL?^if ^•"u generate discussion about why " 

mos? c?Ll^? in^ih^^.i''- -^^2 ^^^^ specific stories seeLd- 
ship^ choice between autonomy and follower- 

score r^r?^^?^' SI!^ can generate autonomy and foliowership 
o? 5"ious Lica^^nr,^?'*'"' ^^^^ later, to check the impact - 
fktn^i w^^??r 1^^^ experiences, (market analysis in a' 

Ing^reL^e^teitSoo^^ - 
a,^^iii^^c^lL''shouid'^eal•to:^ incuse, to reel that 
—Declining congruency ratings. /A student should 

Ji^^?^ tfetween self and audience, 

? declining autonomy and increasing follower- ' 

•• ' nomv tn^7n'' however, too much movement from auto- ° . 

nomy to fbllowrahip may be cause for alarm. , > 

claS^with^^hnP'''^^''^ to compare Newspaper majors in a 
Class with those m public relations and maffazinea Fni 
lowership scores mav r-im a Ki+ wi Ji^ »"<^ iu*g<4Ziines. J*o±- 
lower in +v,o "^4. higher and . congruency scores " " 

teni to sequences, since basil courses theL 

ol coirsr^'^But u'can'^S? ' ^""^^ ^ ^^^^ conjlctJr^r 

norms Ind pracUces? '^^^^ study of professional 

and rSding widKi How5Li"^!w^^°J"^^ curiousity. alertness 
Of .edia dfcffi^^^^^ aspects 

know'thyseJf?"' In^Tetl if basically "journalist, 

media relponsibilitv sb?h ff^'^'^r^^^^ ^^"^^"'i 

Business Press. Magazine Editors or the -American 
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It IS the thought and analysis, the discussion and the 
"teach^ing engendered , by these games that is. important, 
"^i^^y designed far more to raise questions than to 

answer them. This is a natural fruit of behavioral 
science research that too' rarely is used .in the class- 
room. " * 

> ■ . ■ . , ^" 

. We ^ feel that such games M^v-^itltese have' no losers. . The 
thinking student may win a great deal. Moreover, games 
can be real Jun. And as .any teacher , knows , that can . 
do no harm. 
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